The Imponderable Question 


WASHINGTON— The first suspects were people 
whom few had ever heard of, people with names like 
Liddy and McCord. Then, gradually, attention shifted 
to junior figures in the Administration. 

But among most politicians, lawyers and journalists 
who have followed the bizarre twists and turns of the 
Watergate case for the past 10 months, there has been 
almost universal agreement that President Nixon could 
not have known about the bugging strategy in advance. 

That near-certainty was based in part on Mr. Nix- 
on's reputation for shrewdness (surely, he would 
have known that the risks far outweighed any possi- 
ble gains); in part on the lack of evidence leading 
anywhere near the Oval Office (until this week, no 
high-ranking Presidential aides had been closely tied 
to the Watergate affair); and in part on a general dis- 
inclination to believe that any modern President could 
be involved in so sordid an episode. 

No one in Washington is arguing in a loud voice, 
even now, that “Nixon did it." But the torrent of new 
information that has burst through the dike of silence 
has set -many people to wondering how Mr. Nixon 
could not have known — if not before the act was 
committed, then at least a long time before he received 
new' information, by his own account, late last month. 

The President’s friends argue, with considerable elo- 
quence, that zealots in every campaign do many things 


that the candidate does not know about, and that Mr. 
Nixon demonstrated his good faith last week by urging 
the prosecution on. 

Furthermore, none of the testimony offered to the 
grand jury last week, and none of the information 
surreptitiously put out by suspects to save themselves 
and implicate others, touched the President. 

But some of the information did raise questions, 
centering on two men who have had Mr. Nixon’s trust: 

John N. Mitchell. Mr. Mitchell testified that he had 
attended meetings where bugging was discussed but 
that he rejected the idea. It is hard to understand 
why he did not tell his old law partner, the President, 
about the meetings once the Watergate burglars were 
arrested and identified. 

John W. Dean 3d. Mr. Dean has been identified by 
both Jeb Stuart Magruder and former Attorney Gen- 
eral Mitchell as a participant at the meetings where 
bugging projects were discussed. He also conducted 
the President's first Watergate investigation in 1972. 
In his report, did he mention the earlier meetings? 
Did the President ever get the word? 

Both Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Dean may have remained 
silent, of course; there is always a strong tendency 
to “protect the boss’’ from the worst news. But if they 
did, Mr. Nixon was cut off from information he badly 
needed at a crucial moment. — R. W. A. Jr. 


